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THE STUDY CLUB 



"WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOMED" 

During the last years of the Civil War, Walt Whitman was in Wash- 
ington earning a bare subsistence as a part-time clerk in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and serving as volunteer nurse in the military hospitals. 
Going about the streets, he frequently met Lincoln, who, struck by his 
magnificent appearance, inquired his name and even bowed in passing. 
Lincoln's peculiar charm, recognized by even casual observers, had its 
effect upon Whitman. Himself torn between disgust at the results of 
the fighting as he saw them daily in the hospitals and his feeling that 
the Union must be preserved, he felt deep sympathy and personal affec- 
tion for Lincoln. 

His own health broken by too close contact with infected wounds, 
Whitman was in April 1865, recuperating at his mother's home in 
Brooklyn and at the same time putting through the press his volume 
Drum Taps. The whole family was struck dumb by the news of 
Lincoln's assassination. Walt himself tells us that though his mother 
went through the form of preparing meals that day no one in the house- 
hold could eat. Instead they silently bought and read the successive 
newspaper extras. The forthcoming volume was already in proofs, 
but he began at once the composition of new poems in honor of Lincoln. 
These, including "When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed," were 
soon published in Sequels to Drum Taps and were also bound with the 
unsold copies of Drum Taps. 

At first reading, the poem, at least the first thirteen short sections, 
seems disjointed. Unity begins to appear when one examines the 
first section and the last paragraph of the last section, both of which 
speak of the perpetual association in the poet's mind of the blooming 
lilac, the star in the west, and the thought of Lincoln. The close includes 
the thrush also in the association. Sections 2 through 13 will be seen 
to vibrate from one to another of these related ideas. Not until, in 
the fourteenth section, he sees the cloud, the symbol of death, does he 
go down to the swamp to listen to the bird and meditate. The song in 
italic is of course the voice of his spirit as it tallied the song of the bird. 
Here Whitman's unusual attitude toward death comes to clear expression, 
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perhaps because he realized something of the intolerable burden Lincoln 
bore. Then follows a vision of the battle-dead, possible only because 
of his nursing experience. Finally he returns to these impressions in 
his mind which shall be his memorial of his great friend. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

In connection with Sections 5 and 6, read Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay 
and Hay, Vol. X, chap. xvi. 

The whole of Section 6 is one sentence with the principal clause at 
the end. Find other similar sentences in the poem. In reading Whit- 
man it is frequently well to glance ahead to the end of such a sentence 
and then return to catch all the images and ideas he has thrown in with 
such liberal hand. 

Consider Section 7 in connection with the vision of the dead in Sec- 
tion 15. 

Sections 10-12 are a direct attempt to find a suitable expression of 
his feeling for Lincoln, to erect a suitable memorial. Are the pictures 
he proposes for the burial house those that Lincoln would wish ? Note 
both city and country in them. 

Compare the use of the bird and its song in Section 14 with that in 
"Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking." See how the idea of death 
in the other poem has developed through the war experience into that 
of this. Read also "Whispers of Heavenly Death," first published 
in 1871. 

In the closing paragraph "to keep" was originally "I keep." Is 
there any change in the meaning ? 

Compare this poem with Section VI of Lowell's "Commemoration 
Ode." Which one better expresses the general feeling of the people at 
the time ? Which one shows the wider understanding of the situation ? 

Whitman's "O Captain! My Captain" has been far more popular 
than this longer piece. Discover why. Then try to see why many 
critics reverse the popular judgment. 

Read aloud, listening for the music. Rhythm will appear, but not 
perfectly regular feet or lines of fixed length. Does it seem more likely 
that this verse form was suggested by the beat and backward slip of the 
waves, as Whitman himself has hinted, or that it grew out of his attempts 
at oratory and the transcendental tendency to break away from fixed 
forms ? 



